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IWO JIMA FLAG RAISING 


FEBRUARY 23, 1945 


We have often heard the term "Over the hill to the poorhouse" but how 
many of us are familiar with the Poor Farm that was located on Farm Street 


in Bellingham. The farm was purchased from Seth Holbrook in 1831 for the 
sum of $3500. It included 155 acres of land, cattle and equipment. 


In the report of the Over- ios 
seers of the Poor in the ue 


1896 Town Report, we find 
that the Poor Farm has seven, 
inmates and attention is also 
called to the "very poor and. 
shaky condition" of the old 
cow barn. As a result of 
this report, a new cow barn 
was built the very next year Pata 
at a cost of $791.67. This « @& PoE 
new cow barn can be seen in cape ae "i 
the picture on the right, as 
it looked in 1901 with some 
cows standing in front. of ite. 
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In the picture, reading from right to left, are Mrs. E.B. Whiting, Mildred 
(in front of mother, top of head barely visible), Zella, Mr. E.B. Whiting, 

- (Superintendent of the Farm from 1901 to 1908) and Warren, who passed away 
in 1972, is standing in the wagon. Others in the picture’ are unknown. 


- It is interesting to note that the report of the Overseers of the Poor 
listed 521 tramps or hobos that were lodged and fed at the Police Station 
during 1900. The names of all who were quartered at the Poor Farm were 
always published in the Annual Town Report, as it was felt in those days. 
that the taxpayers had a right to know who they were helping to support. 
‘The inmates themselves helped by working the farm, producing milk, garden 
crops, cord wood and lumber. No one was allowed to sit around idle unless 
they were too sick or. feeble to work. 


The Poor Farm was finally closed on December 15, 1926, and was sold after a great deal of difficulty for $6,000 
in 1931. The Stratman family was the last to own and occupy the farm. A lot of the land was taken by the 
state when Route 495 was built. None of the buildings are still standing. 


‘as ). , Pictured on the left is the house with the new 
=.» * [cow barn in the background. The tall chimney 

-, on the ell in the back of the house had to be 

e rebuilt after it was struck by lightning on 

= August 4, 1906 


By a A: we are eeudhe this article rar first ane in the 1970’s. Parts of the article have been 
updated. The pictures were from the late Francis Donovan — noted Historian of Medway. 
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ALL MALE BUT ONE (AND THAT'S ‘CASEY JONES’ 
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TO THE KITCHEN ... went the male members of the. Edward F. Collins, Anthony Minichiéllo and Theodore Fin- 


* Bellingham Teachers’ Association fast night to do the - — nety-hard at work preparing: the. culinary SUCCESS. The 
cooking for the annual Christmas party. Apparently too third from the left is “Casey Jones,” alias Miss Mildred 
many cooks did not spoil the soup.as we see Superintend- = == Trafton, whose winning costume: permitted her admit- 

i; ent Percy L. Rowe, Harold Granger, James J, Keough, ~ tance to the kitchen. . BA it oe 


(The following was retyped because of the condition of the print in the article) 
Tables Completely Turned 


Men teachers In Bellingham Cook Meal For Yuletide Party 


Bellingham — The tables were reversed last night at the annual Christmas costume party 
conducted by the Bellingham Teachers’ Association, as the menfolk got an opportunity to get 
dishpan hands by preparing the supper, and the women furnished entertainment for the even- 
ing. 

Some 50 pedagogues who attended the party in the auditorium of Bellingham High School 

- had a hilarious evening. The baked ham dinner, pride of the men teachers, was termed a culi- 
nary success by all. 

Prizes were awarded for the best costumes, the first in the women’s section going to Mrs. 
Harold N. Granger, wife of one of the teachers. Anthony Minichiello, principal of the Center 
School, was winner of the first prize for men’s costumes. Miss Lottie Wanagel, who appeared in 
a Russian Cossack costume and did an appropriate dance, won second prize for women, and 
Harold Granger won second prize in the men’s group. 

“Casey Jones", alias Miss Mildred Trafton, teacher at the South School, won the women’s prize 

for the funniest costume, while Theodore Finnety, prinicipal at South School won the funniest 

for the men’s prize. The Woonsocket Call December 5, 1946 
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PROGRAM 
Bellingham Grange 


P. of H. No. 190. 


| 1922 
| REGULAR MEETINGS 
Second and Fourth Wednesdays of each month 
| Town Hall, at 8 o'clock . 
{ OFFICERS for 1922 | 
Master WILLIAM ALLISON | 
Overseer ERNEST ALDRICH }'i 
Lecturer MRS. EDNA ESTY 
Steward EDNA RHODES 
Assisant Steward VICTOR BOURCIER 
Chaplain MRS. EMMA SPENCER jf? : 
Treasurer EDWARD HAMMANN f 
j Secretary JESSE W. HOYT 
{ Gate Keeper CHESTER GASKILL 
1 Ceres CAROLINE THIBEDEAU 
or JEANETTE COLE 
Flora , HELEN THIBEDEAU 
Lady Assistant Steward 
ELIZABETH DAWLEY |! 
Pianist MRS. RUEL THAYER j 


Comnnitters 


MUSIC 
Mrs. Ruel Thayer Myrtle Collins 
-Mrs, Helen Kennelly Delia Macy 
Edward Hammann Mary Hoyt 
LITERARY 
Myrtle Collins = Edward Hammann 
Eva Gardner Ethel Richards 
Clara Macy 
FEAST 
Mrs. Ida Brown Myrtle Collins 


Charlotte Rhodes Mrs. Elsie Camp : 


Mrs. Edna Esty Mrs. Thompson 
Mrs. Ethel Richards 


RELIEF 


Mrs. Frank Dawley Mrs. Ida Brown 
Mrs. Ray Patrick Ida Camp 
Mrs. Elizabeth Whiting 


RECEPTION 
All the Officers of the Grange 


PUBLICATION AND PRESS 
Chesters Richards 
EXECUTIVE 
Robert McTurk, 1922 
Warren Whiting, 1923 
Joseph Palmer, 1924 
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«1922 
Pomona Grange Meetings 


Milford, January 12 
Bellingham, February 9 
Mendon, March 8 

Fast Blackstone, April 13 
Milford, May 11 

East Blackstone, October 12 
Mendon, November 9 
Bellingham, December 7 
Milford, January 11, 1923 


TWE STEWART PRESS, FRANKLIN 


~ 


| Piragram 


Jan. 11 Installation by Past Master 
George Allen of Franklin. 


Jan. 25 Poverty Party, everybody 
must dress denoting poverty or 
pay a fine of ten cents. 


Feb. 8 “intoln's Quotations, by all 
members. 


‘Feb. 22 Washington’s Evening in 
charge of Myrtle Collins, Vera 
Esty: and Charlotte Rhodes. 


Mar. 8 Minstrel Show. Open Meet- 
ing. Admission Charged. 


Mar. 22 First and Second Degrees. : 


April 12: Third and Fourth Degrees 
and Supper. 


April 26 Neighbors’ Night. 


re 
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May 10 School Chilren’s exhibit of 
- home economics. 


May 24 Memorial Night, in charge 
of Literary Committee. 


June 14 Children’s Night, in charge 
of Marion Thayer and Flossie 
| Metcalf. 


June 28 Story Telling and Box Lunch. 


July 12 Lawn Party, in Charge of 
Officers of the Grange. 


July 26 Surprise Night, in aie of 
Edna Rhodes and Mary Hoyt. 


Aug. 9 Debate. 


Aug. 23 Evening in‘charge of Wm. 
‘ “Allison, Jesse Hoyt and Harland 
Cook. 
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Sept. 13 Reception to Teachers. 


Sept. 27 Cake and Candy Sale in 
charge of Marion Thayer and 
Edna Esty. 


Oct. 11 Old Time Dance, in charge 
of Chester Richards, Wm. Allison 
and Warren Whiting. 


Oct. 25 Harvest Sale, in charge of 
Feast Committee. 


Nov. 8 First and Second Degrees and 
election of officers. 


in 


Nov. 22 Third and Fourth. Degrees 
and Supper. 


Dec. 13 Christmas Tree and Enter- 
tainment in charge of all officers 
of Grange. 


Dec. 27. Roll-Call. Everyone to re- 
spond with a humorous selection 
or pay a fine of five cents. 


GROWING UP ON BLACKSTONE STREET 


These are some memories of growing up on 
Blackstone Street in the 30’s and 40’s during the 
depression and World War Il. We didn’t have a 
lot of money, but we were fortunate to live on a 
farm with ninety acres on which to play and 
work. Our folks were very ambitious and taught 
us how to get along with very little and be hap- 
py. 


Anything that got broken was most always 
saved, until it could be repaired. In those days, 
hardly anything was thrown away. 


The house in which all eight of us siblings were 
born is still standing. It is now owned by the 
Wilde family. Most of our property was on the 
Southerly side of Blackstone Street, which was a 
dirt road back then as were many other streets 
in town. There wasn’t much traffic in those 
days, and those that did use the street, drove 
very slowly. This was a good thing for us kids 
because, we would sometimes play in the 
street. 


Before route 140 was moved to where it is now, 
it went by the front of our house. Blackstone 
Street passed in the rear of the house. The two 
streets joined at a fork just past our house to- 
ward Franklin. The old route 140 is now called 
Patrick Street. 


The trolley cars also passed in front of the 
house. My father used to tell about a dog that 
he owned that would meet the trolley to fetch a 
newspaper given to him by the conductor. The 
dog then brought the paper to the house. 


Growing up on a farm involved a lot of hard 
work and an education. Those who grew up on 
one of the many farms in town in those days, 
can attest to that. There were lots of chores to 
do, but there was also time for fun and family 
gatherings. We didn’t have all the conveniences 
of today, but we had a lot more peace of mind. 


Machinery in those days was mostly pulled by 
horses. | can still picture my father plowing the 
garden with the horse pulling the plow held by 
my father. With the reins over his shoulders, he 
kept the horse in a straight line. This was no 
easy trick. It took many tries to Jearn to keep a 
straight line. 


We were like a lot of other families in town who 
had large gardens for our supply of food. The 
talk in the spring time among neighbors was 
about how your garden compared to theirs. 


When it was time to harvest our potato crop, we 
would have to pull the weeds and stalks ahead 
of our mother or father so they could dig easier. 
! remember doing this and thinking the rows 
were a mile long, but they were only 30 or 40 
feet. 


In addition to the garden, we had beds of 
strawberries, rhubarb, raspberries, blackberries, 
a grape arbor, and an orchard with apples and 
pear trees. We also had a small cranberry bog 
and plenty of blueberry bushes. 


In the spring, my father would tap about twenty 
or more maple trees for the sap. We would go 
every day to collect the sap. My mother would 
keep the wood stove going to boil the sap and 
make the syrup. | can still smell the aroma that 
was there when you walked into the house. 
How sweet it was! 


In the fall, everyone was busy doing the canning 
of the vegetables and produce from the gardens 
for winter use. 


How my folks did all this work amazes me at 
times. The work was in addition to bringing up 
eight children. The plan was when the children 
got old enough, they could help out. 
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We also made our own ice cream, root beer and 
ginger ale. Our hens supplied us with eggs and 
our cows supplied us with milk and cream. 


The hay fields were mowed with a horse drawn 
mower. The rake and hay wagon were also 
horse drawn. In those days there were no bales 
of hay. The hay was pitched by hand onto the 
hay wagon. The wagon was then taken to the 
barn where the hay was pitched by hand into 
the hay mow. 


Although this all seems like a lot of work, we still 
had time to play. We would play baseball, foot- 
ball, jack knife, and many other games. We ei- 
ther played amongst ourselves or with our 
neighbors who would join us. ( C.C. There were 
no organized sports such as Little League, Soft- 
bail, or Pop Warner Football back in those days). 


We had no electricity or inside plumbing. We 
had a hand pump in the kitchen sink for water 
and kerosene lamps for light. Our outhouse was 
in the barn which created a lot of stories from 
time to time. 

CPs 
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WHEN IT COMES TO RECYCLING, NOTHING’S 
NEW 


Excerpts from a speech in the Community 
Newspaper in 1996 by the late Francis Donovan 
— area historian . 


“It was a time of saving. In the 1920s and 
‘30s, we didn’t throw anything away. 

We washed our empty cans to save bacon 
grease for frying or baking, and therefore, didn’t 
have to buy shortening or lard. 

Flour sacks with arm and neck holes made 
great undershirts — there weren’t any T-shirts 
then. 

Cardboard made good lining for thin shoe 
soles. Paper bags, old boards, nails that could 
be straightened — everything had a second life 


or a third or fourth life. 

But string — ah, string! Packages came tied 
with string in those days — fuzzy hemp string 
that tied various bundles, white twine for postal 
packages — and best of all, stout butchers twine 
that bound the roast. 

We saved all three classes of string. Lengths 
six inch lengths could be used to tie up tomato 
vines or peppers. less than ten inches were kept 
separate. There was never any “string too short 
to save.” 

None of your unmanageable sticky tapes. 

Butcher’s twine — now there was a stout 
cord. Wrap it around a broken chair rung, soak 
it in fish glue, and you had a repair that would 
serve the owner’s great-grandchildren. 

Dip the ends in shellac for firmness, and lace 
skates or the children’s high shoes with it. 

Leather strap handle on the lunch box worn 
out? Replace it with butcher's twine. 

And staples were things like flour and sugar 
that you stored in the pantry. 

Envelopes did not have the myriad uses that 
string had, but they were a revered commodity. 

First envelopes could never, never be raggedly 
torn open with the fingers. A letter opener was 
mandatory in preserving the physical integrity of 
the envelope. The opener could be anything 
from an old table knife to a cleverly whittled 
pine blade with an ornamental carved handle. 

But regardless of the instrument, its purpose 
was to cleanly cleave the front from the back of 
the envelope, the back of the front part emerg- 
ing as a spotless piece of paper on which could 
be written recipes, notes, bills-of-trade, grocery 
lists, wills and so on. 

| came home from school one day to find my 
father glaring at a bit of paper, which | instantly 
divined to be an envelope. 

They’ve put a piece of isinglass into the front 
of this envelope, and It’s useless.. And that was 
the beginning of the end for using envelopes as 
notepaper. The plastic window no doubt saved 
mailers millions, but destroyed forever the 

envelope’s further utilitarian use.” 
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Goal of Arms 


Historiography 


The Bellingham Coat of Arms illustrated left was drawn by an heraldic artist 
from information officially recorded in ancient heraldic archives. Documentation 
for the Bellingham Coat of Arms design can be found in Burke's General Armo 
Heraldic artists of old developed their own unique language to describe an individual 
Coat of Arms. In their language, the Arms (shield) is as follows: 

"Sa. three buglehorns ar. stringed or. 
When translated the Arms description is: 

“Black with three silver buglehorns stringed gold.” 
Above the shield and helmet is the Crest which is described as: 

“A stag's head erased sa. charged with a fleur-de-lis or, 

attired of the last.” 
A translation of the Crest description is: : 

"A black stag's head jagged charged with a gold fleur-de-lis 

and with gold antlers." 
Family mottos are believed to have originated as battle cries in medieval times. 
A Motto was not recorded with the Bellingham Coat of Arms. 


Individual surnames originated for- the purpose of more specific identification. 

The four primary sources for second names were: occupation, location, father's 

name and personal characteristics. The surname Bellingham appears to be locational 

in origin, and is believed to be associated with the English and Irish, meaning, 

“one who came from Bellingham.” The supplementary sheet included with this report 

is designed to give you more’ information to further your understanding of the 

origin of names. Different spellings of the same original surname are a common 
occurrence. Dictionaries of surnames indicate probable spelling variations. 

The most prominent variations of Bellingham are Belingham, Bellingsham and Bellyngham. 
Information available to us indicates that in 1971 there were approximately 100 

heads of households in the United States with the old and distinguished Bellingham 
name. The United States Census Bureau in 1970 estimated that there were approximately 
3.1 persons per household in’ America which yields an approximate total of 310 

people in the United States carrying the Bellingham name. Although the figure 

seems relatively low, it does not signify the many important contributions that 
individuals bearing the Bellingham name have made to history. 


No genealogical representation is intended or implied by this report and it does 
not represent individual lineage or your family tree. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
“FIRST IN WAR, FIRST IN PEACE, AND FIRST IN THE 
HEARTS OF HIS COUNTRYMEN” 


Boyhood 
1732 — Born February 22 in Bridges Creek, 
Westmoreland County, Virginia 
- Eldest son of Augustine and Mary Ball 
Washington 
Educated at a neighborhood school and by 
his elder half-brother, Lawrence 
Surveyor 
1748 - Studied geometry and trigonometry 
in school and later was certified as a 
public surveyor 
1748 — 1751 Surveyed for Thomas Fairfax in 
the Shenandoah Valley 
Surveyed the area known as the Golden 
Triangle (Pittsburgh) 
Purchased extensive amounts of land from 
money earned by surveying 
Start of Military Life 
1751 — Appointed adjutant general of a 
military district of Virginia 
1752 — Inherited the family estate of Mount 
Vernon after the death of Lawrence 
- Commissioned to warn the French 
against trespassing on Virginia Territo- 
ry 
French and Indian War 
1754 - Appointed Lieutenant Colonel of a 
regiment to set upon outpost at Fort 
Duquesne (Pittsburg) 
- Attacked and defeated by the French 
Fort Necessity 
- Demoted, along with others, through 
British orders 
1755 - Became an aide on the staff of General 
Braddock 
- Served under Braddock when the 
British tried to take Fort Duquesne 
- Ambushed the French and Indian 
Forces of the Monongahela River 
Braddock was killed 
- Became commander in chief of the 
Virginia Forces 
1758 — Reorganized his troops and saw to it 
that the French were defeated at Fort 
Duquesne 
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1759 - Elected to the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses 
~ Married Martha Custis 
1774 - Appointed to the first Continental 
Congress 
1775 - Chosen commander in chief by the 
Second Continental Congress 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
1776 - Drove the British from Boston, MA 
- Defeated the mercenary troops at 
Trenton, NJ 
1777 — Drove the British from Princeton, NJ 
1777 — 1778 — Held the Continental Army 
together during a bitterly cold 
winter at Valley Forge, PA 
1781 - Forced the surrender of British Gen- 
eral Cornwallis at Yorktown, VA 
1783 — Resigned his commission to the Unit- 
ed States Congress 
First President 
1787 — Became president of the Constituion- 
al Convention 
1789 — Unanimously chosen as the first Pres- 
ident of the United States 
- Took oath of office in New York City 
1793 - Unanimously elected for a second 
Term 


SECOND TERM 


1793 - Issued a proclamation of neutrality 
during the war between Great Britain 
and the French 

1795 — Signed a commercial treaty with Eng- 
land negotiated by John Jay to pre- 
vent involvement in British and French 
War 

1796 - Delivered his farewell address 

1798 — Appointed commander in chief of the 
United States Army 

1799 — Died of respiratory complications 
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Mount Vernon, Washington's home for over forty years 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON =| 


LECTURES IN MILFORD. | 


BEFORE- QUINSHIPAUG WOMAN'S 
OLUB. . 


A Very Large Attendance and a Fine 
polureon 


Booker T. Washington the apostle of 
the negro, the man who today is doing 
more than any other to solve the race 
problem, and who is known and honored 
throughout the length and breadth of oar 
land, spoke last evening under the aus- 
pices of Quinshipaug Woman’s club, toa 
large audience, which filled Congrega- 
tional church. 

Dr. Washington said that his talk was 
about a most important and far-reaching 
subject—namely, the problems growing 
out of the presence and freedom of the 
colored race in this country. When 200 
colored people left this country to form 
acolonyin Africa, many thought that 
the race problem was at last being 
solved ; but when-it is known - that in the 
black helt of the South on that same 
day 600 children “were ~born; it. is- readily 
seen that some other way out of the diffi- 
culty must be found. 

It has been ‘suggested that some far 
territory be set aside for the colored race, | 
butit would be impossible to keep the | 
black mn there, and you could not Keep 
the white man out. Some people ad- 
vance the theory that the colored’ race 
will be absorbed by other races and dis- 
appear, but as it takes only one per cent. | 
of black blood in a man’s veins to make ; 
a hepro of him, aud it takes 100 per cent. | 
of white blood to make a white man, this | 
disappearence in not likely fo occur. In 
fuct, some other solution must be found 
and the problem must be worked out. 

; right here. 

Dr. Washington then gave a_ brief 
sketch of his life. He was born in Vir- 
ginia in 1858 or 59, he does not know just 
which, and his home was a one-room cab- 
in without windows and without doors. 
One day word came that the slaves muet 
go to the “big house;” here a paper 
was read to them and his mother told 
him he was free. He wentto West Vir- 

| ginia and worked in a coal mine. One 
day he overheard two miners talking 
about a echool, and found -out that they 
meant Hampton insititute in Virginia. 
He was determined to find his way there, 
and after several months’ hard work to 
gaye up mocey to leave with his mother, 
he started, walking and begging rides as 
jfar as Richmond, Va., reaching that 
place penniless. 


) dusted it four times. 
| satisfactory and he was admitted to the 


"He crept into a hole ‘ander a sidewalk | 
and slept there that night. In the morn-- 
ing he @ 2 obtained work 
*veasel’ ‘and-¢ ‘continued: there a” ‘number: ‘of. 
duys until he had earned money enough | 
to reach Hampton. His appearance, as a 
result of his hard trip was not prepos- 
sessing, and when he applied for admis-_ 

| 
| 


siou to the schuol the teacher hesitated. 
He was finally asked if he co uld sweep 4 : 
a room, and replying in the affirmative, , 
he was given a broom and set to work. 
_ He swept that room three times and he 


school. ‘There he made up his mind that 
if God permitted he would go to the 
South and teach ‘his people when he was. 
fitted to do’do. 
He went to Alabama and ean his 
work at Tuskegee in a small shanty, in! 
1881, but was soon compelled to add 
another building—a hen-house. At the 
present time there are 1400 pupils en-'' 
rolled, one-third of whom are virls, with | | 
-98 instructors; the institution has 2800! . 
acres of land; 59 buildings all bat four ' 
| 


His. work = 
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being erected by the students; and 29 in- : 
dustrial departments. : 

When it was found that it was the in- 
tention to teavh the people to work, many 
objections were raised by them. For 250 
years the people had been worked, and 
they had to be made to understand the 
difference between being worked and 
working. Being worked meant degrada- 
tion; working meant freedom. 

‘The value of self-help and self-depend- 
ene had to be taught; the dignity, beauty 
and Christianizing power of work by the 
hands. ‘The negro must work out his 
own salvation, and to.do this he: must put 
forth some kind’ Gt ‘effort. He wiusy put 
brains and skill and dignity into common | 
labor. To -ussist in Making him most use- | 
ful in his own community he must be | 
taught to doa thing better than any one 
else; to make labor core and digni- 
fied. 

The negro Mtulsflee Gotloat great dis- 
adventages, but he is at his best in the 
raral districts and at his worst in the 
large cities. ‘There are visible and indis- 
putable signs that the colored people are 
getting on their feet, and they should. be: 
jadged as other peoples of the world are 
l judged, by the best the race. produces, 
not by the worst. 

As.a race they have been of service in 
the agvelopement of the country, and 
they will be of the highest. service in the 
future. 

No partial report of the oar: can 
give an adequate idea of Dr, Washington's 
keen:wit and forceful. delivery. ‘The 
anecdotes with which-he made clearer 
and stronyer the facts that he presented 
called forth many a hearty laugh, and 


| the noble sentiments expressed were 


~~ 


vigorousiy applauded. 
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Many will remember singing the 

following song during music class 
in the fourth grade. This song, 
written in 1876, was included in 

the music book. 


My Grandfathers Clock 
By Henry Clay Work 


My grandfather’s clock 

Was too large for the shelf, 

So it stood ninety years on the floor; 

It was taller by half 

Than the old man himself. 

Though it weighed not a pennyweight more. 
It was bought on the morn 

Of the day that he was born’ 

And was always his treasure and pride; 
But it stopped short 

Never to go again, 

When the old man died. 


CHORUS 

Ninety years without slumbering, 
Tick, tack, tick, tock, 

His life seconds numbering, 

Tick, tock, tick, tock, 

It stopped short 

Never to go again, 

When the old man died. 
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Sterdy! Sporty!. Smart! 
if like Oxfords grand and . Stordil, ide just lik irts Lik — : 
you your sports grand and com - of sat waratte « © young girts like them eh 


Joriable, choose these with the t dural 


roomy 
Btyle toes. Made of soft Elk tanned leather, 


Stzes: 3, 334, 4, 434, 5, 534, 6, 634, 7, and 8. ' Sises: 234, 3, 334, 4, 434, 5, 535. 6, 634, 7, Sizes: 3. 334, 4, 434, 5, 534, 6. 634, 7, 734, 8 Sizes: 234, 3, 344, 4, 434, 5, 535, 6, G34. 7, 
meen as, th. pike hag: CK: Be og 734, &, 854 Seat S, Medicus wile ati Shen 834 and 9. Madhur wete eign Boao 71%, 8, Bi tint Fg ie ee 75, 6. - 
size. Ship, wt. pair 1 Jb, 13 oz, state alee. Ship. wt. pair 2 Ibs. wanted. Ship. wt. pair 1 tb. 9 oz, size. Ship. wt. pair 2 lbs. t 
156 WARDS & | 24 8 3s09—Smwn $2.00 24 B 32Bi—Black 24 8 3288—Two-tone Brown 24 8 4022—Brown 

Ks _}.24683108—Black $2.00 24 B 3283-~~-Brown. Pair...........-...$1.89 24 B 3282—Black. POR co oie sa avons $3.89 24 B 4023—White, Pair........--.000s $t.89 


In 1937 there were the smart shoes smart young ladies wore and truly smart 
- they were - and ‘sensible! . 


rt hes | | GOOD OLD DAYS -- 
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Bellingham Eighth Grade Graduates 1940 
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Bunice Marion Aldrich 
Norman Fordys Arnold 
Rita Lea Beauregard 
Lucille Denise Belanger 


_ Claire Yvette Benoit 


Robert Austin Boudreau 
Donald Thomas Breen 
John William Brown 
Lloyd Robert Brown 
Jeanne Margaret Buckley 
Lucien Alfred Carrier 
Gertrude Doris Champagne 
Sharley Blizabeth Darling 
Mary Ella DeJony 

Anna Frances Dobbie 
Robert Gerard Dupre 
Kathryn Elizabeth Feeney 
Leo Edward Gaudette 
Edward John Glowka 
Lucien Alfred Guilbeault 
Iverett Theodore Hillsgrove 
Harry George Hillsgrove 
Marjorie Thelma Lakeman 
Blaine Lucille Levitre 
Gerard Alfred Loiselle 
Isabelle Sarah MacDonald 
Mary Marie Malaskevich 


0 eae 


Joseph Paul Marchand 
Clair Irene Patrick 
Pauline Edith’ Patrick 
Charles Antonio Perreault 
Joseph Petrosky 

Maurice Phaneuf 

Frances Anna Pichle 
Arthur Joseph Plecker 
Walter Pratt 

Shirley Lorraine Ramsdell 
Wallace Adam Reid 
Norman Whiting Rhodes 
Morton John Ridge 
Roland Alfred Robidoux 
Thea Lena Rotatori 


-Roland Antonio Roy 


Martha Elmira Sanborn 
Pauline Ruth Sarakin 
Grace Lillian Slavin 


. Leo Joseph Sauvageau 


Halsey Alvin Staples 

Stella Dorothy St. Jacques 
Jeanne Blizabeth Thayer 
Hlizabeth Frances Thomas 
Jeanne Fedora Vaillant 
Annie Janet Whiting 
Louise Dorothy Wilde 


ii. 
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. Essay Awards .....+.++-- Mr. Edward Reid 


Program of Graduation 
ee |B SE 


Orchestral Selections—All American .. Underwood 
Youth Triumphant ... Gibb 


Processional—School Cadets .... Graduating Class 
Invocation ......+.+++55-. Rev. Charles B. Moisan 
Address of Welcom—North .... Mary Ella de Jony 
Song—U. S. That Means US .....---+-++-e Seigel 


Class Prophecy—South .......-+-- Janet Whiting 
North .......... Jeanne Thayer 


Song—A Song of Peace (from Finlandia) . Sibelius 


Class Will—North ........-+.6: Elizabeth Thomas 
SOLE Slyke Sees ae WRLLCO Gaudette 


Americanism Officer of The American Legion 
Song—Ciribiribin ........:e ee eeee eee Pestalozza 


Address to Graduates ....... Mr. Jules I. Philie, 
Superintendent of Schools 


Message from the School Committe 
Mr. Lester W. Lataille 


——-4 


Program of Graduation 


18. Presentation of Diplomas .... Mr. Daniel J. Breen, 
Chairman of the School Committee 


14, Song—God Bless America . Audience & Graduates 
15. Benediction ..........-++ Rev. Charles B. Moisan 


46. Recessional—On Parade .......-++++:: Woodrow 


. 
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God Bless America 


God bless America land that I love, 
Stand beside her and guide her 
Through the,night with the light from above; 
From the mountains, through the prairies, 
Yo ihe ocean, white with foain 
God bless America, my home sweet home; 


God bless America, my home sweet home 


vm 


LEAP YEAR 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November; 
February has twenty-eight alone 
All the rest have thirty-one 
Except in Leap Year, that’s the time 
When February’s days are twenty-nine. 


Non-leap years are made up of 52 weeks and 
one day. In regular calendar years, each day of 
the week is moved forward one day each year- 
thus, Monday last year will be Tuesday this 
year, etc. 

A leap year, such as 2012, is made up of 52 
weeks and two days — thus, Monday last year 
will be Wednesday this year, etc. Therefore, 
you will leap over one day and have a “leap 
year’. 

Before Julius Caesar, a calendar based on the 
Greek Lunar calendar, had a total of 354 days 
and a leap month was used every so often. 
Julius Caesar decreed that a calendar would be 
365 days or 12 months. 

Our calendar is the result of the attempts to 
line the calendar year up with the astronomical 
year. The seasons do not repeat every 365 
days, but approximately every 365 and one 
fourth days. 

Later, days were added to various months to 
get the calendar to have 365 days or 12 months. 
This made the Julian calendar year off by one 
fourth day each year. To make up this one 
fourth day, an extra day was added on to 
February giving a whole day every fourth year. 
Any year divisible by four would be a leap year, 
according to the Julian calendar. With Julius 
Caesar’s corrections, the calendar year was too 
long by 11 minutes and 14 seconds. 

Pope Gregory XII adjusted the calendar, so 
that century years had to be divisible by 400 to 
be a leap year. Century years would not 
automatically be leap years according to the 
Gregorian calendar. Now, the calendar would 
be in error one day in 3322 years. 

Information from Farmers’ Almanac 2012 
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. » Johnson, each contain thirteen letters. 


; if Oswald, each contain fifteen letters. 


er a emma 


> - Kennedy- Lincoin . 


Here. are some points to ponder about two 
great American Presidents: 

Both Presdents Lincoln and Kennedy were con- 
cerned with the jgsue of civil rights. 

Lincoln was elected in 1860. 

Kennedy was elected in 1960. 

Both were slain on Friday and in the presence 
of their wives. 

Both were shot from behind and in the head. 

Their successors both named Johnson, were 


_. Southern Democrats, and both were in the Sen- 
aa ate. | 


Andrew Johnson was born in 1808. | 
Lyndon Johnson was born in 1908. 
Booth-and Oswald were southerners favoring 


‘ unpopular ideas. 


Booth and Oswald were both assassinated be- 


+e fore going to trial. 


Both presidents wives lost children through 
death while in the White House. 
Lincoln’s secretary, whose name was Ken- 


i nedy, advised him not to go to the theatre. 


Kennedy’s secretary, whose name was Lincoln, 
advised him not to go to Dallas. 
John Booth shot Lincoln in a theatre and ran 


: .< to a warehouse. 


Lee Oswald shot Kennedy from: a warehouse 


* avid ran toa theatre. 


The names, Lincoln, and Kennedy, each con- 


__ tain seven letters. 


The names, Andrew Johnson, and Lyndon 


. The names John Wilkes Booth, and Lee Harvey 
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Titikale Over 


Before you scorn anaes 
“gait” 
Try ee a mile in his 
8 
No eye you’d quickly come 


His lot you'd never choose. 


He’s probably doing the best 
he can. 
He has his problems, too, 
And you may be sure he'd 
welcome 
A few kind words from 
FO oe Ts 


DEATHS 
Cyntha Balcom 
THEOPHILE “Phil” Barnabe 
Frederick Beauchesne 
Anita (Richards) Benzino 
Debra Bernier 
Roland “Joe” Bernier 
Joseph Borelli 
Kenneth Briggs 
Jowena Brown 
Francis Burke 
Richard Catalano 
Stanley L. Chamberlin, Jr. 
Theresa Cote 
Sean Cotter 
Darlene A. Coutu 
Teresa (Tedeschi) Dalpe 
Mary Delorme 
Paul Farrell 
Rene Gagne 
Rita Galuga 
Mildred Gardner 
Clifford Gentile 
Eleanor Gillingham 
E. Kevin Harvey 
Joseph Indelacato 
Jessie J. E. Joseph 
Irene (Michalowski) Kolaski 
Emma (Kerivan) Krystyniak 
Ida (Brothers) Lambert 
Norman Lebeau 
Lucien Leclaire 
Mary Leveille 
Darlene Long 
Raymond Lussier 
Kathleen Marchand 
Kenneth Mueller 
Emile “Nick” Niedzwiadek 
Michael Oliver 
Elizabeth Parisi 


Jacqueline (Robidoux) Pelletier 


Thomas Perron 
Teresa Picard 
Michael J. Reed, Sr. 
Matthew L. Rhodes 
Henri Riquier 
Scott Rockwell, Sr. 
Janis Rosalund 


DEATHS con’t 
James “Jim” Serra 
Josephine L. Selima 
Helen (Mostek)Sikanski 
Robert E. Stanton, Jr. 
Paul Torricelli 
Gladys T. Ustinowich 
Walter “Sonny” “Red” Vater 
Ernest Viens 
David P. Walsh 
John Waszkiewicz 
Hazel Woodman 


MAIL BOX NEWS 


Dear Crimpville Comments, 

1 couldn’t remember if | should send the check 
to you or to Crimpville. | sure enjoy getting the 
news and remembrances. Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
Shirley Silverstone Miller 


This check is sent by Hudson Cote’ in memory of 
Ernie, a very dear cousin. 


DONATIONS 
June Merrick 
Peg and Drew Palmer 
Shirley Silverstone Miller 


In memory of 
Ernie 
given by 
Hudson Cote’ 


In memory of 
Florence Mooney McCracken 
Walter Hogarth 
given by 
Hazel (White)DeCaro 


HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
Marcia Crooks Chair 
Danielle Fisher Vice Chair 
Priscilla Compton Secretary 
Mary Gregoire 
Peter Morelli 
Carlton Patrick 


Past issues of the Crimpville Comments are available. 


Bellingham Historical Comission 
3 Common Street 


Bellingham, NLA 02019 
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